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THE LEAGUE COUNCIL AND THE QUESTION 
OF ABYSSINIA 


ON May 12 in the Council Lord Halifax made a detailed statement on 
the position regarding Abyssinia, in which he began by saying that the 
British Government desired to take an opportunity for consultation 
between members of the League before they, as an individual member, 
took a decision as to the question of the formal recognition of the 
Italian position. While no express obligation had been assumed by 
members of the League, the final recognition of Italy’s position by 
one member was a matter of concern to other members. 

They did not think that the various steps which the League had 
taken in the course of the Italo-Ethiopian dispute could be held to 
constitute any binding obligation upon member States to withhold 
recognition until a unanimous decision had been taken. 

The Government did not suggest that the Council should condone 
the action of Italy, nor propose that any organ of the League should 
modify the decisions and resolutions taken in the earlier stages of the 
dispute. They would not in any way wish to interfere with the freedom 
of choice of States. The action of the Government would be dependent 
upon the progress made in the solution of another large and difficult 
question, and the acceptance of the opinion held by them would, in 
fact, merely confirm the correctness of the attitude taken by a number 
of States, by no means unmindful of their obligations to the League, 
that, with the adoption of the Assembly resolution of July 4, 1936, 
their collective obligations in the matter of the Italo-Ethiopian conflict 
were discharged. 

Nearly two years had elapsed since the resolution, and on that 
occasion the Assembly had recognized that various circumstances 
prevented the full application of the Covenant, and instituted an 
inquiry with the object of adapting the application of its principles to 
the results of experience. Since that resolution was passed the situation 
of fact with which they had then been confronted had become more 
definitive and more stable. 

The situation, according to their information, was that the Italian 
Government had obtained control of virtually all the former territory 
of Ethiopia, and, while resistance was still continuing in certain parts, 
there was no organized native authority, and no central native adminis- 
tration with the slightest prospect of reconquering the country. 

It followed that the only means by which the Italian position could 
be challenged by League members would be by concerted military 
action—in other words, war. ‘‘ Such action is unthinkable,’’ he 
declared, ‘“‘ and would be proposed by no responsible person in any 
country,” and it had been by implication deliberately excluded by the 
resolution of July 4, 1936. 

_He could not share the view of those who thought that “ any 
action designed to facilitate the recognition of the Italian conquest 
does impinge on principle’ and was therefore to be deplored. Such 
anxiety arose largely from the League resolution of 1932 about 
Manchuria. 

Those who sought to establish a better world on the basis of 
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universal acknowledgment of League principles were clearly right to 
feel reluctance to countenance action appearing to infringe them. 
But here two ideals were in conflict : that of devotion, unflinching but 
unpractical, to some high purpose; and that of a practical victory 
for peace. He could not doubt that the stronger claim is that of 
peace. 
The indefinite maintenance of a principle evolved to safeguard 
international order, without regard to the circumstances, might have 
the effect merely of increasing international discord and friction. This 
was the position as regards Ethiopia. 

It was the considered opinion of his Government that for practical! 
purposes Italian control over virtually the whole of Ethiopia had 
become an established fact, and that sooner or later, unless they were 
prepared by force to alter it, that fact would have to be acknowledged. 
If so, the issue between those who took action in recognition of facts 
now and those who would do so later was one of political judgment 
and not part of the eternal and immutable moralities. 

The British Government in no way condoned or approved the 
Italian methods, but “ no cause is served by vain lamentations over 
the past, when it is to the attempt to shape the future that the resources 
of constructive minds should be directed. Meanwhile nothing is gained 
and much may be lost by refusal to face facts. Great as is the League 
of Nations, the ends that it exists to serve are greater than itself, and 
the greatest of those ends is peace.” 

The Government did not ask for decisions on questions of principle, 
nor did they suggest that the Council should impose on any member 
a particular course of action. They hoped, however, that Council 
members would share their opinion that the question of the recognition 
of Italy’s position in Ethiopia was one for each member of the League 
to decide for itself. 

The Emperor Haile Selassie, in a statement read by his permanent 
delegate, said Ethiopia had placed her confidence in the League and 
had been betrayed. Now, at the request of the most powerful State 
in the world, it was proposed that the whole problem should be written 


off. 

Even if the Italian troops were in control of Ethiopia—and they 
were not—the British proposal should be set aside. But when so little 
of it was in effective occupation might not the State be allowed to 
remain—“ a living image of violated right ”’ ? 

Referring to the relations between England and Italy, he said : 
“‘ Nothing less is at stake than action taken with a view to favouring 
general appeasement through the sacrifice of a nation, and this sacrifice 
is made dependent on the satisfactory settlement—satisfactory so iar 
as England and France are concerned—of the Spanish question.”’ 

He argued that if the League was faced with the alternative ©! 
maintaining peace by right and of keeping peace at any cost it must 
always choose the first. 

In the ensuing discussion France, Belgium, Poland, Rumanie«, 
Latvia, Sweden, Iran, Ecuador, and Peru supported the Britis! 
declaration. The Chinese delegate said his Government would be 
content to reserve their decision. 

The Soviet delegate maintained that the League had not changed 
its mind on the principle of non-recognition, but while condemning t he 
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| aggression, did not make a definite declaration of his Government's 
em. attitude. 





but No vote was taken, and the British statement was accepted by 
ory the Council as a body. (See also League of Nations, under date May 12.) 
- NOTE: 

ard ssid In a written answer to a question in the House of Commons on 

ive May 11 the Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs gave the 

his following information : 

‘It is not possible to give complete lists . . . but according 
cal to the information at present in possession of His Majesty’s 
ad Government the following members of the League Council have 
Pre accredited Ambassadors or Ministers to His Majesty the King of 
ed. Italy, Emperor of Ethiopia, namely : Rumania, Belgium, Ecuador. 
cts The following members of the League Council have taken action 
nt which involves the recognition of Italian sovereignty over Ethiopia : 

Poland and Latvia. The following members of the League Council 
he have recognized the Italian conquest of Ethiopia de facto: the 
er United Kingdom, France. 
eS ‘As regards the second part of the question, the following 
ed f other members of the League have accredited Ambassadors or 
ue ff Ministers to His Majesty the King of Italy, Emperor of Ethiopia : 
id ' Albania, Czechoslovakia, Eire, Finland, Greece, Guatemala, 
| Lithuania, Nicaragua, Panama, Turkey, Yugoslavia, Chile, Peru, 
e, | Netherlands. The following members of the League have expressly 
rf f recognized Italian sovereignty over Ethiopia: Hungary, Switzer- 
- . land.” 


This list does not include non-Members of the League, of whom 
the following have granted recognition: Germany (Austria), Japan, 
Manchukuo, the Yemen, and General Franco. 





. THE SPANISH REPUBLICAN GOVERNMENT’S 
y APPEAL TO THE LEAGUE 


0 AT the League Council meeting on May 11 Sefior del Vayo stated the 

case for the Republican Government of Spain. He said they did not 
intend to place a concrete proposal before the Council ; all they claimed 
g was real non-intervention by the immediate re-establishment of normal 
international law, an end to sham non-intervention, and the reference 
of the question to its natural jurisdiction—the League. 

He claimed that his Government had shown great moderation in 
sacrificing everything to prevent a war of aggression against it from 
becoming a general conflagration. It had not used the obvious possi- 
bilities in this direction ; it had witnessed with amazement the desertion 
. of certain democracies which had conspired with the aggressor, tolerated 
the mass murder of women and children, and signed agreements with 
the aggressor which legalized his intervention. 

_ Those who based their foreign policy on the speedy demise of the 
Spanish people were destined to be disillusioned. The most recent 
intensification of foreign intervention was, he declared, a flagrant 
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violation of the promise made by the Italian to the British Government 
not to modify the situation in Spain by the despatch of reinforcements 
during the negotiations between them. 

Non-intervention had proved as ineffective as it was unjust. It 
had been presented as having the advantage of preventing the Spanish 
question from becoming the origin of a general war, but he doubted 
this. War had been avoided because of the prudence shown by 
England and France. 

He agreed that the problem should be solved by the Spanish 
people themselves; but in the attainment of this objective non- 
intervention had been a complete failure. In the Agreement with 
Italy the British Government had agreed that the Italian troops and 
material might remain in Spain till the end of the war. This implied 
that its outcome could be decided by the intervention of those Italian 
troops, etc. What remained of the principle non-intervention was 
supposed to guarantee ? Its only effect was to raise well-night insur- 
mountable difficulties for the Government of the Republic. 

Politically, also, non-intervention was a mistake, since it made it 
possible for two European countries to achieve with a minimum of effort 
and expense an undertaking designed to render them absolute masters 
of Europe. A policy of weakness towards them would inevitably lead 
to war; a policy of firmness and energy was the only one that could 
free Europe from the tremendous catastrophe which threatened it. 


Lord Halifax made a statement in reply, in which he reviewed the 
duties of League members towards “ these unhappy events.’’ In its 
origin the disturbance in Spain took the form of a military revolt 
against constituted authority, but it had soon become clear that this 
military revolt had developed into a civil war. 

They must recognize that the terms of the Covenant were not 
drawn up with an eye to civil war, and members therefore could not 
expect much guidance from its provisions. In this situation it was 
necessary to fall back upon general principles, and it seemed to be a 
paramount duty to recognize that it was a matter wholly for the decision 
of the Spanish people. 

A state of belligerency soon existed in fact, if not in name, and the 
normal procedure would have been for other States to assume the 
rights and obligations of neutrality. A different policy was adopted, 
defined in the Non-Intervention Agreement ; and the important point 
to remember in both cases was the maintenance of the same principle : 
that of showing no favour to one side as against the other. 

There were two reasons why his Government preferred the policy 
followed ; first, the danger of the conflict developing into a European 
war ; and second, the presence on both sides of foreign participants. 
That was the reason for the British plan under which the grant of 
belligerent rights was linked up with the question of the removal of 
foreign participants. 

They had never minimized the extent of the breaches in the 
system, but a leaky dam might yet serve its purpose. The first and 
primary object of the policy—the maintenance of European peace— 
had been wholly successful. 

The British Government would continue their efforts, and they 
believed that the appeasement in the Mediterranean that would result 
from the Agreement with Italy and from the conversations begun 
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between Rome and Paris would contribute to the eventual success of 
the Committee’s plan for the withdrawal of foreign participants. They 
were convinced that non-intervention was not only the best but the 
only practical policy. 

He concluded: ‘‘ The League may be held to have peculiar 
qualifications for acting as an organ of conciliation. If at any time 
there was anything which this institution could contribute towards 
bringing together the two parties in Spain no one would be better 
pleased than H.M. Government. Moreover, I think all of us have the 
interests of the League and of Spain at heart, and hope that a time will 
come when the League may be able to play a part in the reconstruction 
of Spain once this unhappy strife is a thing of the past.” 

M. Litvinoff expressed the view that no war would have occurred 
if the policy of non-intervention had not been adopted, whereas Spain 
was now at war with two countries. Moreover, the policy was wrong 
from the beginning, because it treated the two parties on a footing of 
equality, ignoring the fact that when the British and French Govern- 
ments put embargoes on the export of arms, etc., to Spain, in August, 
1936, the legal Government of Spain governed almost the whole of 
the country, and it was a case of the government and rebels. 

The Polish and Rumanian delegates considered that the Council 
should refrain from any further intervention in the matter. 


* * * 


The next day, May 13, Senor del Vayo made a second declaration 
in which he repeated that the conflict in Spain was not “ civil war,” 
as that implied that it was limited to two Spanish groups. Had it 
really been civil war it could not have been brought before the League. 

German and Italian support of the rebels was a definite act of 
aggression, and it was this aggression which had been brought before 
the League, because it constituted a danger to the general peace. 

If the Council decided to ignore the existing situation, the greatest 
share of the general responsibility would rest with France and Britain 
as the originators of the non-intervention scheme. If Italy and 
Germany continued to intervene, and neither France nor Britain 
prevented them, in the name of what morality and justice could the 
legal Spanish Government continue to be deprived of their rights under 
international law ? 

Lord Halifax replied that he had listened with some surprise to 

part of the Spanish delegate’s statement. “‘ He has addressed to me,” 
he said, “a particular question which, both on its own account and 
because of the terms in which he couched it seems to me to demand a 
reply. That question would appear to suggest that intervention in 
Spain had taken place only on the side opposed to the Spanish Govern- 
ment. This is not the information of H.M. Government, nor, I believe, 
could it be seriously maintained. It is for this reason that the efforts 
of H.M. Government have been and will continue to be directed to the 
withdrawal of all foreign participants on both sides.” 
_ Sefior del Vayo replied that this statement merely confirmed him 
in his view of the importance of an enquiry, and declared that the 
number of volunteers in the Republican Army did not exceed 6,000, 
while there were 100,000 Italians and groups of German technical 
experts in the insurgent armies. 
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The Spanish draft resolution, put to the vote later (see Chronology), 
asked the member States ‘who voted in favour of the resolution 
presented to the Assembly by the Political Committee on October 2, 
1937, to envisage as from the present moment the end of the policy of 
non-intervention.” 

The draft began by citing the Council resolution of May 29, 1937, 
and then recalled the proceedings in the 18th session of the Assembly 
in September-October, 1937. 





THE SWISS DECLARATION OF NEUTRALITY 


AT the League Council meeting on May 11 the Swiss Foreign Minister 
made a declaration on the neutrality of his country which he prefaced 
by saying that profound disappointment would be felt throughout 
Switzerland if the Council failed to accept the view of her neutrality 
already adopted by the country. 

He protested that Switzerland had not adopted a “ unilateral 
method ’’ towards the League, as some Continental papers had 
suggested, and emphasized that the question as to what the Government 
wished to do was largely decided for them, speaking of “ our intentions 
as they are imposed upon us by circumstances."" He did not doubt 
that the League would take note of these intentions in a spirit of 
friendship. 

M. Motta then set out their view of neutrality in relation to 
sanctions as stated in the memo. of April 30,* adding, however, the 
following declaration : 

‘““We have asked our people for very heavy military sacrifices in 
all circumstances to ensure the defence of our country. Our people 
have already accepted these sacrifices, and will accept further sacrifices. , 

On May 14 the League Council took note of the intention of Switz- 
erland not to participate in future in the provisions of the Covenant 
relating to sanctions. It declared formally that she would not be invited 
to do so, but noted that she would continue to defend her own neutrality 
and to afford the League the requisite facilities for its institutions. 

M. Litvinoff disapproved of giving her a special position, and 
Dr. Koo deprecated the increasing tendency to abandon obligations 
by unilateral declaration. They both abstained from voting, and the 
resolution was carried. 





THE SPEECHES IN ROME ON MAY 7 


SPEAKING at a State banquet held in Rome on May 7, in honour ot 
Herr Hitler, Signor Mussolini said the understanding between their 
two countries had its roots in their two Revolutions, its strength in the 
ideal fellowship which bound their two peoples, and its historical 
function in the permanent interests of their two nations. One hundred 





(1) For contents see the Bulletin of May 7, 1938, pp. 42 and 43. 
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years of history bore witness to the parallel nature of the positions of 
the two countries, and “in the same faith and with the same will 
Germany and Italy have fought to build their unity, have worked to 
make it sound and compact, and have redeemed themselves in recent 
times from the corruption of destructive ideologies in order to create 
the new régime of the people which is the characteristic of this century.” 

He also said: ‘‘ Fascist Italy knows only a single ethical law of 
friendship ; that which I recalled before the German people on the 
Maifeld. It is this law which the collaboration between Nazi Germany 
and Fascist Italy has obeyed, obeys, and will obey.” 

‘Germany and Italy,’’ he went on, “ have turned their backs on 
the Utopias to which Europe had blindly entrusted her fate, in order 
to seek between them and with others a régime of international comity 
which may restore equally for all more effective guarantees of justice, 
security, and peace.” 

This goal could only be reached when the elementary rights of 
their people to live, work and defend itself were loyally recognized, 
and “ the political equilibrium corresponds to the reality of the historical 
sources which constitute and determine it.” 

In conclusion he wished all success to “the mighty work of 
reconstruction’ in Germany, and drank to the prosperity of the 
German nation and the unchangeable friendship of their two peoples. 

Herr Hitler said that ever since he had been in Italy he had been 
conscious everywhere of an atmosphere of friendship and sympathy. 
He went on: “‘ The Nazi Movement and the Fascist Revolution have 
created two new and powerful States which to-day stand for order and 
healthy progress in a world of unrest and decay. Germany and Italy 
have thus similar interests and are closely bound to one another by 
their common ideology. In this way there has been created in Europe 
a bloc of 120 million people who are resolved to safeguard their eternal 
right to live and to defend themselves against all forces which might 
venture to oppose their natural development.” 

The friendship between Germany and Italy had proved its strength 
during the events of the last few years, ‘“‘ which have also shown the 
world that it is necessary to take some account of the rightful and 
vital interests of great nations.” 

Quoting the Duce’s words that one should speak plainly and 
frankly, and if, one had a friend, one should march with him right to 
the end, he said he would give this answer: “‘ Two thousand years 
have now passed since Romans and Germans met for the first time in 
history as we know it. Standing here on this, the most glorious spot 
known to humanity, I feel it was a tragedy of fate that for a time no 
clear frontier was drawn between these great and gifted races. It 
caused untold suffering for generations. Now, after almost 2,000 years, 
thanks to your historic efforts, Benito Mussolini, the Roman State 
rises from its remote traditions to new life. . . . Now that we have 
become immediate neighbours . . . we both acknowledge those natural 
frontiers which Providence and history have visibly drawn between 
our two peoples. 

“ This will give Italy and Germany not only the possibility of 
peaceful and permanent collaboration through a clear division of their 
spheres of activity (Lebensrdume), but will provide a bridge for mutual 
help and support. It is my irrevocable will and my bequest to the 
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German people that the frontier of the Alps, which nature has erected 
between us, shall be regarded for ever as unchangeable. I know that 
thus a great and prosperous future will ensue for Rome and Germany.” 





SIGNOR MUSSOLINI’S SPEECH AT GENOA 


SIGNOR MUSSOLINI, speaking at Genoa on May 14, said that “ at 
6 p.m. on March 11 Italy found herself once again at the cross-roads 
and an immediate decision was necessary. On this decision depended 
peace or war, therefore Europe’s destiny. But since what had happened 
did not reach us with surprise, but was mostly but a logical development, 
we replied immediately and clearly ‘No’ to a diplomatic step which 
in this concrete case was absolutely more useless than all others.” 

It was not necessity but “our strong will which dictated our 
attitude, and this attitude was inspired by wisdom and to those beyond 
the mountains who once again wish to remind us with naive melancholy 
of what we did in 1934, we reply once more before you and the entire 
Italian people which is listening that since then, until March, 1938, 
much water has flowed beneath the bridges of the Tiber, the Spree, 
the Thames, the Danube, and also the Seine.” 

In the meantime, since Sanctions were applied, all that which was 
diplomatic and political, and was referred to under the generic name 
of ‘‘ Stresa’’ was dead and buried. ‘‘ As far as we are concerned,’ 
he added, “‘ it will never be resurrected.” 

Italy could not permit herself the luxury of mobilisation at the 
end of each 4 years to stop a vital development of national revolution, 
and “ she could not indefinitely assume that which had been the odious 
and useless task of the old Austria of the Hapsburgs, 7.e., to oppose 
the movement of a nation towards unity.” 

The axis had not prevented them following a policy of reaching 
accords with those who sincerely desired them. In March, 1937, they 
had reached an entente with Yugoslavia, and recently they had reached 
accord with Britain. After referring to the misunderstanding which 
had existed, and to Mr. Chamberlain's effort to clear it up and to 

‘recognize, in all its majesty and strength, this Italy of ours. 
he continued: “ Since it is our determination to respect this agreement 
scrupulously, and since we think that the rulers of Great Britain will 
do the same, we may suppose that the agreement will be lasting.”’ 

As to the conversations with France, he said he did not know i! 
they would come to a conclusion, “ because on a most vital matter, 
such as the war in Spain, we are on opposite sides of the barricades. . . . 

In conclusion, Signor Mussolini declared that the Fascist régime 
would do everything necessary to increase Genoa’s maritime traiiic 
and her industrial initiative. Those who believed that the struggle 
for autarchy would diminish trade were in error: ‘‘ Autarchy does not 
alter the whole volume of trade.” 

They wanted peace—peace with everyone, and “I can tell you, 
he ended, ‘‘ that Nationalist-Socialist Germany, no less ardently than 
we, desires European peace.”’ 
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CHRONOLOGY 


Austria wn 
May 6.—It was understood in Vienna that Jews would be allowed 


an increasing amount of activity provided they left the country at the 
rate of at least 25,000 a year. 

May 7.—Nine of the 29 members of the Supreme Court on Con- 
stitutional Affairs were dismissed on the ground that they were not 
suitable for judicial service in a Nazi State. 

A warrant was issued for the arrest of the Archduke Felix on a 
charge of theft. (He had just left for Hungary when Austria was 
occupied.) 

May 9.—It was announced that from May 11 special credit 
application forms for emigration permits for Jews would be issued. 

May 13.—Field-Marshal Géring, speaking at Linz at the inaugura- 
tion of iron-ore works in connection with the Four-Year Plan, said 
that Austrians must not suppose that the Old Reich proposed to make 
their bed for them in order that they might rest. They must give the 
lie to the tradition of Austrian joviality, which was all very well after 
work, but during working hours was laziness. 

No metal was as important as iron. ‘‘ Men trade with gold, but 
iron ensures the freedom of the nation. It is, of course, a fine thing 
to possess gold as well, but all the gold in the world is useless if there 
is no iron to guard and protect.” 


Belgium 

May 5.—The Government was understood to have asked the 
French Government to give undertakings that the Belgian market 
should not be flooded with French goods as a result of the devaluation. 
(Belgium had taken measures in 1935 when the Belgian belga was 
devalued.) 

May 6.—The Chamber Finance Committee rejected a proposal of 
the Catholics and Liberals for a fixed rate of tax, to cover the Budget 
deficit. 

May 10.—During a debate in the Chamber on the financial situation 
the Minister of Finance said the Budget deficit had been reduced to 
1,200 millions (say £8 million), but over three-quarters of the total 
expenditure was irreducible, and the rest would be difficult to reduce 
by 10 per cent., as was demanded. Parliament must give a clear 
decision on the matter. 

The Prime Minister said economies were indispensable, but thought 
it was not possible to touch the social laws or the conquests of a well- 
organized Belgian working class. Social peace must be maintained, 
for it was a source of income for all the social classes. 

He proposed that 2 Bills should be passed (already accepted by 
the Finance Commission), one imposing a crisis tax and another 
increasing Customs duties and Excise duties on petrol, beer, and 
tobacco. 

The National Bank raised the bill discount rate from 2 to 4 per cent. 

May 11.—The Chamber passed a vote of confidence in the Cabinet 
by r1or votes to 67. It had before it the Premier’s proposal that the 
2 Bills accepted by the Finance Committee should be passed, and that 
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a Parliamentary Committee should be appointed to consult with the 
Government in seeking how to raise the rest of the money needed to 
balance the Budget. (The 2 Bills provided for the restoration of a 
crisis tax and for increases in the duties on petrol, etc.) 

The Socialists supported the Government, stating, however, that 
they thought economies in the Estimates should and could be made. 

May 12.—The Ministers of Agriculture, Justice, and Economic 
Affairs (representing the Catholic Conservatives) resigned, but the 
King refused to accept the resignations. 

May 13.—The Government resigned, and the King asked M. Spaak 
(Socialist) to form a Ministry. 

M. Janson told the press that the Catholic Conservative Ministers 
had declined to share in the vote of confidence given to the Cabinet 
by the Chamber, as they had not the support of the Catholic Con- 
servative group. 

The Minister of Transport (Christian Democrat) stated that he 
could not remain in a Cabinet which contained Catholic Conservatives. 
The three-party Ministry could, therefore, not continue. 

May 15.—M. Spaak formed a Cabinet, taking the portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs himself, as before. Other Ministers were: Finance, 
M. Gerard ; the Interior, M. Merlot ; National Defence, General Denis ; 
Justice, M. Phollien; Transport and Posts, M. Marck; Labour, M. 
Delattre ; and Public Works, M. Balthazar. 

Three Ministers were Catholics, four Socialists, and two Liberals. 
M. Gerard, a Liberal, was a technical expert, and Finance Minister in 
M. Van Zeeland’s first Cabinet. 


M. Spaak was the first Socialist to be Premier. 


Brazil 

May 11.—A revolt of the Integralista Party (Greenshirts) broke 
out in the capital, but was quickly suppressed by the Army. The 
rebels seized the Ministry of Marine and Governor’s Island, an aviation 
base in the bay, but were driven out or forced to surrender after sharp 
fighting. The President and the Minister of War led the defence 
against an attack on the Palace, the latter being wounded. 

Some 600 people were arrested. 

May 12.—Seven Brazilian officials of the German Bank of South 
America in Rio were arrested for alleged participation in the rising. 
(The Bank was a branch of the Berlin Deutsch-Siidamerikanische Bank 
Aktiengesellschaft.) 

May 14.—The President, addressing some 50,000 workers, said the 
rising had “ received foreign help.’’ 

The German Ambassador protested against the arrest of 6 Germans 
suspected of complicity in the rising. 

May 16.—The Government assured the German Ambassador that 
the Germans were being held in custody only as individuals, and that 
there was no indication that they were agents of any foreign Power 
or organization. 


May 13.—The Turkish Premier and the Foreign Minister arrived 
in Sofia and were received by the King. 
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May 11.—Plea for reform of the League Covenant by delegate at 
Geneva. (See League of Nations.) 

May 14.—The Government informed the League Secretariat that 
they had decided to withdraw from membership, but would be glad 
to return if the Covenant were reformed before the 2-years’ notice 
expired. The Chilean delegate stated (at Geneva) that “we do not 
leave to recover our liberty of action in order to execute acts contrary 
to the principles of the Covenant, but solely because we wish to restore 
to the League the life which is escaping from it. We are faced with a 
situation which I might compare to a sit-down strike towards reforms 
which can no longer be delayed.”’ 


China 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

May 6.—Government’s Note to British Government re Anglo- 
Japanese agreement ve Maritime Customs. (See Sino-Japanese War. 
Foreign Interests.) 

May 7.—Chiang Kai-shek made a statement for the British press 
in which he emphasized that foreign investments were not only welcome, 
but would be essential to China for many years, adding: “‘ Rumours 
as to the City of London’s doubts and suspicions about the possible fate 
of British interests are based on a misapprehension of Far Eastern 
realities.” 

May 9.—Statement to the League Council accusing Japan of using 
poison gas in Shantung. (See League of Nations.) 


May 10.—Appeal of the Government against Japanese aggression. 
(See League of Nations.) 

May 14.—Adoption of resolution by the League Council re the 
Government’s appeal. (See League of Nations.) 


Sino-Japanese War 
PROGRESS OF HOSTILITIES. 
North China. 

May 3.—The Chinese launched an offensive in South Shantung 
and claimed to have advanced to within a mile of Tancheng and to 
have broken through the Japanese lines east of Taierchwang. 

May 4.—The Chinese claimed to have cut the enemy communica- 
tions with Linyi and Tancheng and to have advanced a further 5 miles. 

May 5.—Chinese guerilla forces were reported to be active just 
west of Peking, and fighting took place at the Marco Polo bridge, 8 miles 
from the city. 

— points on the Lunghai Railway were bombed by Japanese 
aircraft. 

May 6.—The Japanese reported that 3,000 Chinese irregulars had 
surrendered at Chochow (45 miles south of Peking) and had entered 
the Japanese service as an anti-Comintern police force. 

May 8.—The Chinese claimed to have trapped some 5,000 Japanese 
between Taierchwang and Tancheng. 

__ May to.—The Chinese cut the railway between Peking and 
Suiyuan, and also occupied several towns in Shansi. 
May 13.—The Japanese reached the Grand Canal at Hanchwang, 
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and further east fresh troops brought from Manchuria progressed to 
within 9 miles of Sinanchen, 70 miles east of Suchow. South of the 
Lunghai railway they reached Yungcheng, but the Chinese claimed its 
recapture. 

May 14.—The Japanese reached the Lunghai railway at Sinanchen 
and cut it there and near Tangshan, west of Suchow. They also 
crossed the Yellow River further west and destroyed the railway 
50 miles west of Chengchow (junction with the Peking-Hank w line). 

May 15.—The Japanese reported that the advance guards of their 
northern and southern armies had joined forces on the Lunghai railway 
between Suchow and Tangshan. The railway had been cut at 4 points. 

The columns in West Shantung had defeated the Chinese at places 
south and south-west of Tsining and captured much material, and 
columns further east had taken places south-east of Taierchwang and 
reached the railway at Paoche. 

The Chinese, numbering over 200,000, were reported to be sur- 
rounded in the Suchow area. 


Shanghai and the Yangtze Valley. 

May 5.—The Chinese claimed to have advanced to within 8 miles 
of Nanking from the south. 

May 6.—The wrecks of 12 Japanese fighter planes and of 9 bombers 
were found near Hankow, with 55 bodies, including that of the 
commander. 

The Chinese captured a town only 8 miles south-west of Nanking. 

May 8.—The Japanese reported an advance up the coast of 
Kiangsu towards Haichow, and in Anhwei progress by a column from 
Hwaiyuan aiming at Mengchen, 60 miles south of Suchow and Kweiteh. 

May 9.—The Japanese occupied Mengchen, taking 1,000 prisoners. 

May 10.—The Chinese reported the occupation of Haiyen and 
Haining, in Chekiang, cutting the Japanese communications between 
Hangchow and Shanghai. 

May 11.—The Chinese admitted the loss of Mengchen. The 
Japanese stated that the column which occupied that town had turned 
south along the Kwo river and crushed a Chinese force which was 
attacking it from the rear. They also reported the capture of Shaohing, 
in Chekiang. 

Suchow was raided, and much damage done. 


South China. 

May 1to.—Amoy was raided by aircraft and shelled by Japanese 
warships, which landed troops on Amoy Island. Aircraft dropped 
leaflets on Kulangsu Island (where foreigners resided), advising all 
foreigners and shipping to leave. 

H.M.S. Diana arrived to take off British subjects. 

May 13.—The Japanese reported the occupation of the whole of 
Amoy Island. They were stated (by British eye-witnesses) to have 
shot large batches of prisoners in cold blood. 


FOREIGN INTERESTS. " 
May 6.—The Chinese Government sent a Note to the British 
Government declaring that they were in no way bound by the Customs 
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arrangements made with Japan, and reserving for China her full rights 
and freedom of action in matters pertaining to the Customs. 

May 14.—The British authorities in Shanghai made a strong 
verbal protest to the Japanese Consul-General against the ill-treatment 
and detention of an English resident, who was injured by Japanese 
soldiers at Hungjao the previous day. (He had been observing bird 
life, but Japanese accusations that he had crossed a barrier into a 
military area were declared to be untrue.) 

The British Embassy made representations to the Japanese Embassy 
because the Japanese introduced military control within the Legation 
quarter in Peking, a foreign controlled enclave within the city walls. 
(They had stopped traffic and placed armed soldiers outside the 
Embassy gate when Prince Chichibu arrived there from Shanghai.) 

May 15.—The U.S. authorities in Peking (and in Tokyo) made 
representations to the Japanese authorities about the bombing of the 
Presbyterian Mission at Suchow (reported to have occurred on May 10 
and 11, though large U.S. flags were displayed on the roof). 


Czechoslovakia 

May 3.—The Minister of Commerce told business men at Bratislava 
that a new trade situation had arisen since the Anschluss. Austria 
had been an important customer for Czech products and the transit 
trade to Trieste had been the natural outlet to the Near Eastern 
markets. 

May 6.—Herr Henlein, speaking at Asch (his birthplace) at a 
meeting to celebrate his birthday, said the membership of the Party 
now totalled a million. 

May 7.—German press references to Czechoslovakia. (See 
Germany. External Affatrs.) 

The Foreign Minister received the British Minister and, later, the 
French Minister, and a communiqué stated that the former had assured 
him of the British Government’s friendly interest and of their readiness 
to assist the Prague Government in their endeavours to solve the 
German question by granting the claims of the Germans in the spirit 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s statement of March 24. 

The communiqué added that both Ministers had told M. Krofta 
that their Governments expected the Prague Government to go to the 
utmost limits of possibilities in settling the question within the indicated 
framework. 

It was stated semi-officially that the two Ministers had pointed 
out that the minority problem had an international importance, since 
the principles of its solution had been laid down in the St. Germain 
Treaty in 1919, and that the views of the two Governments and their 
friendly advice were based on the terms and the spirit of that Treaty, 
and envisaged a solution of the whole problem. 

The Government withdrew the ban on public meetings. 

May 9.—Six Vienna papers were banned until April 15, 1940, on 
account of their anti-Czech attitude. 

May 10.—M. Jezek, of the Czech National Union Party, was 
appointed Minister of Health. 

_ May 11.—The Polish minority, numbering some 80,000, living in 
Teschen, decided to work for a direct and decisive influence on the 
social policy in their territory ; for cultural and educational autonomy ; 
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and for the right to administer a proportionate part of the State 
revenue. 

May 12.—Herr Jaksch, the German Social-Democrat, appealed, 
in Parliament, to the Government to stop the attempts of the Sudeten 
Germans to terrorize the population, declaring that provocations were 
going on day by day, and “ the Government authority is completely 
undermined.”’ 

The Chamber was debating a Bill providing Civil Service posts 
for long-termed N.C.O.’s on retirement. Sudeten German Deputies 
complained that the Bill would deprive them of their proportional 
share in Government employment, as some 95 per cent. of the N.C.O.’s 
were Czechs. 

May 13.—The Government announced that they were ready to 
enter into negotiations with the Sudeten Germans and other interested 
parties over the proposed Nationalities Statute. The Statute had 
taken structural shape and would be passed into law as soon as the 
negotiations were completed. 

They appealed for a demonstration of national unity in the 
municipal elections. 

The Sudeten Deutsch Party issued a proclamation to its members 
announcing the formation of a Fretwilliger Deutscher Schutzdienst (F.S.) 
to provide a bodyguard for Herr Henlein, and maintain order at 
meetings, and for the guarding of national interests throughout the 
Sudeten German districts. 

Herr Henlein in London. (See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

Polish demands for their minority in Silesia. (See Poland.) 

May 14.—Meeting between the Minister in London and Herr 
Henlein. (See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

The Foreign Minister was understood to have replied to the 
démarche of the British Government re the Sudeten German problem. 

Some 15 persons were reported to have been arrested at Lednice, 
Southern Moravia, when a band of Germans attempted to provoke 
trouble with the Czech population the previous evening. 

May 15.—The local German paper which published the report of 
the forming of the F.D.S. was confiscated on the ground that the 
report exceeded the statutes of an “association’’ that had been 
approved by the Government. 

May 16.—Statement in Parliament in London re the British 
démarche. (See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

Several arrests were made in towns in Moravia and Bohemia in 
connection with the distribution of leaflets attacking the interests of 
the State, and asserting that France was an unreliable ally. 

A clash occurred at Saaz between Sudeten Germans and the 


police. 


t 

May 3.—The Finance Minister issued a statement to justify the 
increase in cotton tariffs, in which he said they were not prohibitive, 
as protection was imposed only against textiles similar to those produced 
locally. He argued against the introduction of the quota system. 

May 8.—Aly Pasha Maher resigned the office of Chief of the 
Royal Cabinet. 

May 13.—Sidky Pasha resigned the office of Minister of Finance. 
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Eire 

May 4.—The Dail passed a Bill providing for the issue of a loan 
to assist the Exchequer to meet the payment of {10 million to.Great 
Britain. 

May 5.—Second reading of the Bill confirming the Agreements. 
(See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

May 12.—The Finance Minister, introducing the Budget, said he 
was setting aside an additional {600,000 for defence, making a total 
of {2,272,314 to be spent under that head. Expenditure on this service 
had recently been cut to the bone, and “ in the world of to-day it would 
be perilous indeed to continue this policy.” 

Revenue was estimated at {£31,505,000, and expenditure at 


£31,500,990. 


Finland 

May 4.—The Diet adopted a Bill providing for special expenditure 
of 2,710 million marks ({12 million) in 7 years for completing the 
national defences. Income and property taxes were to be raised 
20 per cent. 

May 13.—The Government recognized the Italian annexation of 
Abyssinia. 


France 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

May 3.—The full text was published of the financial decrees 
approved by the Cabinet. The increase of 8 per cent. in taxation 
was estimated to yield 3,200 million francs, and a special surtax on 
national defence industries, 300 millions. 

The total expenditure in the 1938 Budget as a result of bringing 
special budgets into the ordinary Budget was increased by 3,716 
millions. 

There was a deficit still left of some 4,000 millions on the ordinary 
Budget in its old form, and this was to be covered by the encouragement 
of tourist traffic, subsidizing the building industry, temporary suspension 
of the 40-hour week, and partial exemption from taxation of profits 
and overtime wages derived from production at a level higher than 
that ruling. 

A decree was also published dealing with special expenditure— 
not included in the ordinary Budget—of 4,712,500,000 f., of which the 
Navy was to have 1,041 millions, mostly for new construction ; the Army, 
650 millions ; Air, 2,267,750,000 f. ; and the Colonies, 536,150,000 f. 

The Air Minister told the press that production must be hurried 
on, but it would be useless to push on with models no longer up-to-date. 
He had just spent 1,600 millions on materials for 1,400 planes now 
under construction. Only 2 of the types hitherto built were included 
in their new programme, which foreshadowed the complete replacement 
of existing air material by April, 1940. 

May 4.—M. Daladier, in a broadcast to the nation, said the national 
economy was seriously affected; legitimate profit was tending to 
disappear, partial unemployment was increasing, they were being bled 
by their commercial balance, and production statistics were a subject 
of humiliation for them. With this anaemic economy the Budget 
showed an inevitable deficit, and the needs of the Treasury were 
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exhausting the country’s savings, to the prejudice of both public and 
private credit, and so of monetary credit also. 

It was not the time for doctrines or experiments, and any measure 
which would contribute to the public safety was necessary. The 
Government appealed for the confidence of the country, as the basis of 
their action, but for such a policy they must have a solid basis of 
departure. 

First, they must fix a monetary level which corresponded to their 
expenses, and which would at last shelter the franc from the attacks 
which had for so long been made on it. They had therefore decided 
on a withdrawal of the franc and its stabilization on a basis which 
they could defend effectively, and they would not let it go below its new 
level. 

He then said that the impending National Defence Loan would 
give everyone the opportunity of a plebiscite in which they could 
demonstrate their patriotism. After saying that the decree laws 
constituted a coherent body of measures which would encourage the 
development of production and trade, he went on: “ We offer you 
this plan, which will prevent the currency from suffering incessant 
attacks and will preserve the gold reserve required for national defence. 
. . . Our supreme aim is to develop French productivity. The law 
of democracy is the law of effort.’’ 

There would be no more variations of the currency, no more new 
burdens. The rate he would fix the next day would never be exceeded, 
and savings could therefore be invested without fear of its further 
debasement, in fact rather with the prospect of an increased value of 
the franc. 

It was understood that the Exchange Equalization Fund had told 
the Government that its resources were no longer adequate to maintain 
the franc at between 160 and 165 to the f. 

May 5.—The Finance Minister issued a statement declaring that 
there was no question of immediate stabilization of the franc. They 
were seeking stability, and had decided that it should not be allowed 
to fall below 179 to the £. What had been carried out was an operation 
the immediate aim of which was to achieve de facto stability. It 
followed that the currency could now only appreciate, and it would 
recover, he said, because the Government would aim at that result 
with inflexible will. He went on: “ The currency of France, supported 
by the efforts of the whole country and protected against speculative 
activities, will provide a solid basis for the work of economic 
rehabilitation. . . .” 

Sir John Simon’s statement in Parliament re the currency measures. 
(See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

Belgian representations. (See Belgium.) 

May 11.—The Minister of Finance reduced the interest rate on 
2-year National Defence Bonds from 34 to 3} per cent., and the rate 
for 6-months Treasury Bonds to 3 per cent. Capital had been returning 
to the country in large amounts in the past few days, and subscriptions 
to Treasury Bonds on May g and ro were stated to total 4,000 millions 
(£23 million). 

May 12.—The Minister of Marine told the press that the total 
naval expenditure for 1938 would be 5,700 millions, of which 3,500 
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millions was for new construction. Three battleships of 35,000 tons 
were in hand and a fourth would soon be begun. 

In 1942 the Fleet would be 50,000 tons stronger than the Italian, 
and 120,000 tons stronger than the German. 

May 13.—The Finance Minister told the press that a National 
Defence Loan of 5,000 millions would be issued on May 16 to finance 
armament works. 

May 14.—The Prime Minister broadcast an appeal for the Loan, 
in which he said he was sure of its decisive success since this was assured 
in advance by the material conditions and moral justification of its 
issue. Frenchmen would show the same alacrity to offer the country 
their money as they did to shed for her their blood. 

May 16.—It was announced that the Minister for Air had signed 
a contract for 100 American fighter aeroplanes (the Curtiss P36) for 
delivery between November, and April, 1939. 

The press reported that the Air Minister had now ordered 1,810 
planes, of which 1,448 would comprise the first part of his plan for 
2,617 first-line machines. 

The National Defence Loan was issued, at 98 with interest at 
5 per cent., and was virtually covered in a few hours. It was to be 
amortized at 120 by annual drawings from 1941 to 1968. 

The Minister of Finance broadcast his thanks to the public, adding 
that the Loan constituted only a stage in the improvement of public 
credit in which the Government were resolutely engaged. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
May 15.—The press of the Left, reviewing Signor Mussolini’s 


speech, pointed out that while the Pyrenees might well be a barricade 
for Italy they were a vital frontier for France. 


Germany 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

May 3.—It was announced that the Reich Loan of 1,000 million 
marks had been over-subscribed. 

May 15.—A decree was issued prescribing May 31 as the time- 
limit for the taking of an oath of loyalty to the Fiihrer and obedience 
to the laws of the State by all pastors of the Protestant Church. (The 
decree ordering the taking of the oath—the same as that taken by 
Civil servants—had been issued at the beginning of May by the State- 
appointed head of the Evangelical Church.) 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

May 3.—Herr Hitler in Rome. (See Italy. External Affairs.) 

May 4.—The Deutsche Volkswirtschaft, referring to the Little 
Entente Conference, warned Prague to grant the demands of Herr 
Henlein, and said that neither in Hungary, Yugoslavia, Rumania, nor 
Bulgaria were people so mad as to endanger the fruitful co-operation 
with Germany, which for years had been instrumental in furthering 
the development of the civilization, trade, and culture of those countries. 

Herr Hitler in Rome, and banquet at the Quirinal. (See Italy. 
External Affairs.) 

May 6.—The Frankfurter Zeitung, referring to the French currency 
problem, said the franc could be maintained at its existing rate only 
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if Daladier’s economic policy broke completely away from the course 
which, since the first Blum Government, had constantly undermined 
the French finances and currency. 

May 7.—The British Ambassador informed the Foreign Office of 
the representations being made in Prague by his Government. 

The National Zeitung stated that the only certain way in which 
the Czech problem could be solved would be for the Prague Government 
to grant immediately the minimum demands of Herr Henlein. The 
Sudeten German question, it also said, would never be a matter which 
concerned the Italians directly. 

Several papers published reports of ill-treatment of Germans in 
Czechoslovakia, and the Berlin Lokalanzeiger declared that “ Prague 
must understand that these monstrous occurrences must be stopped 
at once, for the time is past when Sudeten Germans were free game for 
Czech tyranny.” 

Speeches by Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini in Rome. (See 
Special Note.) 

May 9.—The Hamburger Fremdenblatt, in an authoritative com- 
mentary from Rome, stated that Germany and Italy “ recognize the 
necessity of assisting each other, if necessary, to the utmost. In these 
circumstances no treaty or alliance is needed, but merely the simple 
realization that two friends must march side by side to the end.” 

May 1o.—Trade conversations with Italy began in Berlin, and 
were also in progress with experts from Czechoslovakia. 

Herr Hitler arrived back in Berlin. 

May 11.—Protest by U.S. Government ve Decree compelling Jews 
to register their property. (See U.S.A. External Affairs.) 

May 12.—The Government recognized the Government of 
Manchukuo. 

The Foreign Minister received the British Ambassador, who was 
understood to have repeated to him the information given to the 
Director of the Political Department of the Foreign Office on May 7 
re the representations made in Prague. 

Herr Hitler invited the Regent of Hungary to visit Germany in 

une. 
J May 15.—The Vdlkischer Beobachter, referring to the Sudeten 
Germans, said ‘‘ the codification and consolidation of all the minority 
rights which the Prague Government have failed to respect in the past 
can change nothing. And even the most rigid respect of the minority 
rights in the future could only diminish the tensions within the State ; 
it would not solve the nationalities problem.” 


Great Britain 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


May 7.—The Home Secretary, speaking at Blackpool, described 
the British Commonwealth and the United States as the two great 
bulwarks of democratic government, and reminded his hearers that 
dictatorships had always existed; what was more, democracies had 
flourished by their side for generations, and would continue to do so 
provided their citizens shouldered their responsibilities and faced the 
facts of the new world. 

Looking back, they could say that if the needs of rearmament 
had been faced 2 years earlier there would never have been the disturbing 
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events of the Abyssinian crisis. A Government and a Foreign Secretary 
without adequate force behind them in an international emergency 
could never hope to have their wishes respected. 

They could not afford to go on with out-of-date machinery in the 
face of dictatorships that had concentrated all their efforts on the 
latest methods of a mechanized world. They must be ready to act 
quickly, and to do so without sacrificing their individual liberty. 


May 12.—Mr. Chamberlain, addressing a political meeting in 
London, emphasized that the main object of the Government’s foreign 
policy was the maintenance of peace. If anyone attacked them they 
would have to defend themselves, however, and that was the purpose 
of their rearmament. They had to make themselves so strong that 
it would not be worth the while of anyone to attempt to attack them. 

But that was only one half of their peace policy ; the other half 
was to try to find out what were the likely causes of war and to remove 
them; to enter into friendly conversations with those Powers which 
had, or thought they had, grievances against their neighbours. The 
Government ought not to refuse to use opportunities to pursue those 
conversations because other Powers did many things they did not like. 
This policy was already bearing fruit. 

As to the Italian Agreement, he said, “ I have not changed in any 
respect the opinions which I expressed about the conquest of Abyssinia 
at the time, but after all the League of Nations was not able to stop 
that conquest, or to restore the situation to what it was before.” 

The mere fact that they had made the agreement had resulted 
in a perceptible easing of the tension. 

In the Commons a Liberal motion condemning the Air Ministry’s 
handling of the expansion of the R.A.F. was defeated by 299 votes 
to 131. 

Lord Winterton, replying to the charges, said that by March, 1940, 
the Metropolitan Air Force would have a first-line strength of about 
2,370 aircraft. Oversea squadrons would have risen to 490 first-line 
machines, and the Fleet Air Arm to at least 500. This would represent 
an aggregate first-line strength of nearly 3,500 machines by that date, 
and the programme also provided for an unspecified number of reserve 
aircraft. It was not in the public interest to give particulars of the 
number. During the next 2 years the personnel would be increased 
by 40,000 officers and men, and over 30 new aerodromes would be 
provided. 

The aircraft industry had declared that, given the necessary 
labour, output could be increased by 50 per cent. during the next 
I2 months, and in the following year to 3 times the existing amount. 

As to the visit of the Air Mission to America, more important than 
the question of purchases in the U.S.A. was the examination of the 
possibility of building up a war potential of production in Canada. 

May 16.—Lord Swinton resigned the office of Secretary of State 
for Air, and Lord Harlech that of Secretary for the Colonies. The 
following appointments were made: Secretary for the Dominions, 
Lord Stanley ; Colonial Secretary, Mr. Malcolm MacDonald ; Secretary 
for Air, Sir Kingsley Wood ; Secretary for Scotland, Lt.-Col. Colville ; 
Minister of Health, Mr. Walter Elliot : and Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury, Captain Euan Wallace. 
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EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

May 5.—The House of Commons gave a second reading, unopposed, 
to the Bill confirming the Agreements with Eire. Mr. Chamberlain 
described them as opening a new and happier chapter in the history 
of their relations with the sister country, emphasizing that it was not 
in the agreements themselves so much as in the bonds of good will and 
friendship likely to be created that the real benefits for Great Britain 
must be sought. 

He regarded the trade agreement as equally beneficial to both 
sides ; but the agreements on finance and Rane admittedly made 
big concessions to Eire, without corresponding advantages to England. 
To find those advantages it was necessary to go outside the agreements 
and seek for ‘‘ those intangible, imponderable, but nevertheless 
invaluable fruits which have on various occasions in the past rewarded 
a liberal and unselfish act of generosity by a great and powerful country 
towards a State weaker and poorer than itself.” 

As to defence, Mr. Chamberlain said that with an unfriendly 
Ireland they might have to send troops to protect their right to the 
3 ports. After consultation with the Chiefs of Staff they had decided 
that a friendly Ireland was worth far more to them in peace and war 
than paper rights which could only be exercised at the risk of main- 
taining and, perhaps, increasing a sense of grievance. 

Turning to partition, they had declined altogether to discuss that. 
They had listened to all Northern Ireland had had to say about their 
economic interests being affected, and they were extremely anxious 
that Northern Ireland should not suffer in any way from the terms of 
any of the agreements. The question of partition had been put aside 
as one which could only be settled between Dublin and Belfast. 

Mr. Churchill expressed much concern at the abandonment whole- 
sale of British rights and at the return of the ports, and asked what 
would be the position ve their use and defence if Ireland declared 
herself neutral in a war. He pointed out that by not having use of 
Lough Swilly they were losing 200 miles of the effective range of the 
Fleet, and if they abandoned the southern ports and had to go to 
Pembroke they would be striking off 400 miles. 

Mr. MacDonald, closing the debate, said the financial arrangement 
was undoubtedly very generous, but they confidently expected that the 
balance in the transaction would not be simply a financial balance. 
The agreement was no doubt an act of faith, and it was consistent 
with Britain’s noblest traditions in dealing with fellow members of 
the Commonwealth. The two people could now live side by side as 
equals. 
Sir John Simon, in the Commons, stated that a rumour that there 
might be a lowering of the value of the dollar owing to the devaluation 
of the franc had been officially and vigorously denied in Washington ; 
and the Government were, of course, not contemplating any adjustment 
of the sterling exchange. 

The French Government had given assurances that it was their 
intention to achieve, as the eventual result of their policy, a rate corre- 
sponding to the economic position that would give France no com- 
petitive trade advantage ; and that the present downward movement 


would be the last. 
In these circumstances the Government had agreed with the 
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U.S. Government that the action of the French Government should be 
regarded as not inconsistent with the Tripartite Agreement ; and in 
the view of all three that Agreement continued to be fully in force. 

May 7.—Information given to German Government re representa- 
tions to Prague Government. (See Germany. External Affairs.) 

May 9.—The Foreign Office received a protest from the masters 
of 12 steamers in Spanish waters stating that at Valencia attacks on 
them were “ now ruthless and absolutely deliberate,’’ and asking that 
neutral zones should be allotted in every harbour for loading and 
discharging legitimate cargoes. 

May 10.—Statement by Lord Halifax to the League Council re 
Anglo-Italian Agreement. (See League of Nations.) 

May 11.—Lord Halifax’s speech at Geneva re the Spanish appeal 
to the League. (See Special Note.) 

May 12.—Herr Henlein arrived in London. 

Lord Halifax’s statement at Geneva on the situation ve Abyssinia. 
(See Special Note.) 

Note to the Mexican Government re payment of arrears of British 
claims. (See Mexico.) * 

May 13.—The text of the Naval Agreement with Poland of 
April 27, was issued as a White Paper, Cmd. 5739. 

Herr Henlein had informal discussions with several Members of 
Parliament, including Mr. Churchill, Sir Archibald Sinclair, Mr. Harold 
Nicolson, General Spears, Mr. Duncan Sandys and Comdr. Fletcher, 


May 14.—Herr Henlein had an informal conversation with the 
Chief Diplomatic Adviser to the Government. 

The Czechoslovak Minister in London received Herr Henlein, thus 
giving him the first opportunity of stating his views personally in an 
official Czechoslovak quarter. 

The Foreign Office was informed by the Mexican Minister in 
London that his Government had recalled him and ordered him to 
close down the Legation. 

The Minister presented a Note from his Foreign Minister, accom- 
panied by a cheque for 361,737.17 pesos (say £18,000), in which the 
Mexican Government stated that the claims arising out of resolutions 
between Igto and 1920 were recognized ex gratia and not as an obligation 
fixed by international law. The agreement of Dec. 31, 1935, recognized 
Mexico's right to defer payments provided the interest on outstanding 
instalments was paid. 

The references to the present state of Mexico’s debts in the British 
Note of May 11 did not take into consideration: (1) That the British 
Government had no right to inquire into the interior situation of 
Mexico. (2) The complex circumstances that justified her attitude. 
(3) That the British Government had not stopped at the line which 
divided home and foreign affairs. 

In conclusion, the Note called attention to the fact that “ even 
powerful States which have abundant resources at their command 
cannot pride themselves upon always having met all their monetary 
obligations.”’ 

Reply of the Czechoslovak Government to the representations re 
the Sudeten Germans. (See Czechoslovakia.) 

May 16.—Replying to questions in Parliament, the Foreign 
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Under-Secretary stated that in the conversations which the Minister 
in Prague had had with the Czechoslovak Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister he had not suggested any particular measures or concessions, 
but had urged on them the desirability—-with which the Prague 
Government were in full agreement—of doing everything in their 
power to further an agreed settlement of the Sudeten German problem. 

He added that he understood that Herr Henlein’s visit was a 
purely private one. He had not been received by any member of the 
Government ; he had met Sir Robert Vansittart, with whom he was 
already acquainted, on a private occasion. 

As regards Mexico, Mr. Butler said the Government could only 
express their surprise and regret at the decision of the Mexican Govern- 
ment to withdraw their Minister. He could not forecast any further 
action which might be taken, but the Government would continue to 
use their best endeavours to protect the substantial British commercial 
interests in Mexico. 





















Greece 
May 4.—tThe arrest of 71 Communists was announced, including 


4 Deputies of the Chamber dissolved on August 4, 1936. 












Hungary 
j May 13.—The Prime Minister resigned, and the Regent sent for 
: Dr. Imredy, who formed a Cabinet with M. De Kanya as Foreign 
Minister, and M. Schneller, Finance, as before. M. Keresztes-Fischer 
was Minister of the Interior; General Racz, National Defence; M. 
Mikecz, Justice ; and Count Peleki, Education. 
The new Government met the Party of National Unity, and Dr. 
Imredy obtained a unanimous vote of confidence. He outlined a pro- 
gramme of economic reorganization on corporate lines, and announced 
that the Government would take powers to deal drastically with 
extremist agitation. 
Dr. Imredy had previously been Finance Minister and_ later 
Minister of Economics, and was responsible for devising and putting 
into effect a Five-Year Plan of national equipment. 
May 14.—The Cabinet met the Chamber; and Dr. Imredy, in 
presenting their programme, said he represented a policy of the Right. 
They were introducing a compulsory national labour service, and a 
reform of the fiscal system so as to safeguard the interests of the small 
man and encourage savings. 
The process of redistributing the land would be accelerated ; 
workmen would be assured of a decent wage level, and opportunities 
for using their leisure. No propaganda would be tolerated which aimed 
at undermining the stability of the currency. 

He would unflinchingly oppose “all false ideas preached to-day 
by a host of moral cripples who are trying to mislead a much battered 
people weakened in its powers of resistance.’ 

As to foreign policy, Italy continued to hold first rank among 
the nations closely related to Hungary by ties of friendship and mutual 
interests, and the Rome Protocols remained unaltered. 

Germany was an old companion in arms, linked with them through 
a community of interests. The concern shown by Great Britain in 
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Central Europe caused sincere satisfaction ; even French public opinion 
appeared to arrive at a more correct appreciation of the essentials of 
this problem. 

As to the Little Entente, they still hoped that long and patient 
efforts would succeed at last in creating conditions enabling people in 
the Danube Basin to maintain normal relations first and friendly 
collaboration later. 

Two Bills were introduced ; one providing for the suppression of 
attempts to form secret societies or political parties requiring of members 
a vow of allegiance ; and the other tightening the measures for the 
repression of subversive political activities. 

Street fighting occurred between ex-Service men demonstrating 
against Nazi agitation and followers of Major Szalasi. 


Iraq 

May 4.—The Chamber approved a 5-year plan of public works, 
to cost £8} million, most of which would be obtained from the oil 
royalties. About one-third of the total was to be spent on the Army. 


Italy 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

May 6.—A decree-law was published making pre-military training 
compulsory for all boys from the age of 8 until they were called to 
the Colours at 21. It also laid down that every citizen capable of 
bearing arms “‘ becomes a soldier at 18 years of age and is liable to 
military service until he is 55.”’ 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

May 3.—Herr Hitler arrived in Rome and was met by the King 
and Signor Mussolini. He had been greeted at the frontier by the 
Secretary-General of the Fascist Party. 

May 4.—Herr Hitler had a conversation with Signor Mussolini 
for 14 hours, and Count Ciano discussed common problems with 
Herr von Ribbentrop. 

Herr Hitler witnessed a military display by 52,000 youths under 
military age. He later drove through the streets in an open car with 
the Duce and laid a wreath on the tomb of King Victor Emmanuel II. 
They then went to the tomb of the Unknown Soldier, where a wreath 
was deposited by 4 German officers. 

Signor Gayda, in the Giornale d'Italia, made no mention of the 
Anglo-French decisions; he referred, however, to Italian acceptance 
of “the inevitable unification of the German nation now nearing its 
end,” and to the “‘ keen respect of Berlin and Rome for the just rights 
and interests of every other European nation, small or large.”’ 

The King entertained Herr Hitler at a banquet in the Quirinal, 
and in a speech said that in his guest they greeted the head of a great 
friendly nation, the condottiere who had given back to Germany her 
greatness and her civilizing mission. 

Herr Hitler, in reply, spoke of the solid and intimate ties which 
united the two peoples in their ideals and their aspirations. 

May 5.—Herr Hitler witnessed a series of naval operations off 
Naples in which go submarines took part. He afterwards drove to 
the Royal Palace with the King, returning to Rome during the night. 
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May 6.—A march past of 30,000 men of the regular forces and the 
Fascist Militia took place in Rome before Herr Hitler. 

May 7.—Speeches by Signor Mussolini and Herr Hitler at a 
banquet in Rome. (See Special Note.) 

May 9.—Signor Gayda, in his paper, told the Pope that it was 
“very dangerous to speak of the Cross of Christ and to wave it about 
as if it were a weapon and then to find oneself in the threatening, 
grinning company of Masonic moneylenders and Bolshevists without 
even having in one’s hands the whip with which to drive them from 
the Temple of God, and to remain alone, desperately alone, praying, 
and praying, and praying.” 

Herr Hitler left Florence for Germany 

May 10.—Trade conversations in Berlin. (See Germany. External 
Affairs.) 

May 14.—Signor Mussolini’s speech at Genoa.—(See Special Note.) 

May 16.—Sir Frederick Leith-Ross arrived in Rome. 

The Giornale d'Italia denied that there were 100,000 Italians in 
Spain (as stated by Sefior del Vayo at Geneva) and said the total at 
the beginning of the last offensive was some 39,000. 

It declared that the French Government were sending men and 
arms daily into Republican Spain. 


Japan 
May 2.—The Prime Minister told a meeting of Prefectural 
Governors that Japan would not stop her military operations in China 
until the National Government had been crushed. 

May 3.—The Foreign Office spokesman stated that between 
October and the middle of April the U.S.S.R. had supplied the Chinese 
Air Force with 500 aeroplanes and about 200 pilots and mechanics. 
About 400 of these machines had been destroyed by the Japanese. 

May 5.—Informal statements issued by the Foreign Office reported 
the complaints made to Moscow re Soviet assistance to the Chinese, 
and the refusal of the Soviet Government to settle outstanding issues 
on the Manchukuo frontier, etc. The Ambassador in Moscow had 
made representations ve the aeroplanes and pilots supplied to China, 
and pointed out that a lieutenant in the Russian service had been 
captured with the Chinese Air Force. 

M. Litvinoff had replied that many countries were sending arms 
and volunteers to China, but the Ambassador replied that volunteering 
was impossible in Russia, and that the Soviet Government would be 
responsible for any situation that might arise from their aiding China. 

May 6.—The Oversea Minister outlined to the Prefectural 
Governors plans for the emigration of 14 million young men to Man- 
chukuo in the next 20 years. Campaigns to enlist youths were to be 
conducted in all the rural districts and training institutes had been 
opened, working in conjunction with training colonies in Manchukuo. 

Note from the Chinese Government re agreement as to the Maritime 
Customs. (See Sino-Japanese War. Foreign Interests.) 

May 7.—The Foreign Minister told a meeting of provincial 
Governors that Japan must be prepared to make enormous sacrifices 
in men and money. 

May 9.—The Foreign Minister, answering questions for the British 
press as to whether the declaration of Jan. 16 still held good as expressing 
Japan’s policy, said that it stood for all it meant, explicitly and 
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implicitly. They were looking forward to a steady development of 
the new Governments in Peking and Nanking which, when merged, 
would constitute a régime strong enough to take care of all the affairs 
of the territory now under their jurisdictions. 

He went on: ‘ That Government, it is expected, will in due 
course of time extend its influence to all parts of China so as toeliminate 
any influence which the Kuomintang régime may exert in some remote 
localities. In the meantime Japan will continue to carry on her military 
operations against Chiang Kai-shek’s régime and its ally, the Com- 
munist element, with a view to bringing them to submission.” 

He declared that, since the conflict was caused both directly and 
indirectly by successive anti-Japanese acts on the part of the Chiang 
Kai-shek régime, the definite cessation of such acts and a pledge 
against their repetition in future must constitute the primary condition 
for the cessation of hostilities. Until this was brought about Japan 
would carry military operations to any part of China to crush the 
Chiang Kai-shek régime. 

In reply to a question as to the currency, Mr. Hirota said the 
Government’s assurances ve foreign trade interests in China remained 
valid and unchanged as far as Japan could control the situation there 
without interfering with Chinese sovereign rights vested in the new 
régime at Peking. 

Note to League alleging use of poison gas by the Japanese. (See 
League of Nations.) 

May 11.—It was stated in Tokyo that the attack on Amoy had 
been made owing to the use of the port by the Chinese for the import 


of arms, etc., and to protect the 40,000 Formosans living there. 

May 14.—Protests from British authorities ve incidents in Peking 
and Shanghai. (See Sino-Japanese War. Foreign Interests.) 

May 15.—Protest by U.S. Government ve bombing of American 
Mission at Suchow. (See Sino-Japanese War. Foreign Interests.) 

May 16.—Soviet rejection of protest against May Day speech by 
Soviet Commissar at Vladivostok. (See U.S.S.R.) 


League of Nations 

May g.—The Council met in secret and decided to allow an 
Ethiopian delegation to be present without prejudice to any question 
of principle and without raising the question of their credentials. 

The Secretariat received a statement from the Chinese repre- 
sentative on the Council accusing the Japanese of using poison gas in 
Shantung, and declaring that they were now intensifying their pre- 
parations for its use on a large scale. Two battalions for chemical 
warfare had left Kobe for the front on April 19, and another mechanized 
unit, just sailed, also included chemical warfare troops. 

May 10.—Lord Halifax, in a statement to the Council ve the 
Anglo-Italian Agreement, recalled the state of tension between the two 
countries, the effect of which was felt not only on their mutual relations, 
but over a much wider field, and particularly in the Mediterranean 
where, if relations between them were strained, the sense of security 
of many nations was impaired. It was therefore to the advantage, 
also, of many other countries that the two Governments had settled 
their outstanding differences, and he was convinced that “ the mere 
fact that the mutual interests of two great countries should be capable 
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of reconciliation is significant. This fact might encourage all who wish 
to believe that on a basis of reason and good will international differences 
can be resolved.” 

The Government believed that it was the realization of the fact 
that the Agreement was a contribution to general peace that had 
inspired the reception given to it, particularly in Europe. The members 
of the Balkan Entente had welcomed it on that account, and “ the 
President of the United States, moreover, made a statement on the 
subject to the press which was peculiarly gratifying to his Majesty's 
Government.” 

Lord Halifax pointed out that they had close relations with many 
other Governments, but did not regard them as by any means exclusive, 
and they were always striving to increase the number of their friendships 
and extend their scope. 

The greatest purpose of the League was to promote peace by 
agreement, and if two countries had differences, and they did not seek 
to solve them by agreement, “‘ the chances of their solution by war, 
the very alternative this great organization is designed to prevent, are 
brought sensibly nearer. . . .” 

The French Foreign Minister expressed great satisfaction at the 
conclusion of the Agreement, and the Rumanian, speaking for the 
Little Entente, pointed out its value as a factor in the peace of the 
Danube area of the Balkans. The Polish delegate welcomed it as a 
triumph of the methods of bilateral negotiations. 

M. Litvinoff reserved judgment as to its possible effects on the 
relationship between the contracting parties and on the unsettled 
problems still before the League, but welcomed it as something that 
tended to remove misunderstandings. 

Mr. Wellington Koo made a statement to the Council protesting 
that the resolutions of the Assembly and the Council (of Oct. 6, 1937, 
and Feb. 2, 1938) remaining unfulfilled, and that nothing had been 
done to help China. Japan now had a million men engaged on half-a- 
dozen war fronts, but the advance had at last been arrested. One 
result was that the invaders, in their desperation, had become more 
cruel and ruthless. They were also on the point of using gas. 

He maintained that the conflict was a case of pure aggression 
against the forces of law and order, and for nations subscribing to the 
Covenant there could, therefore, be no neutrality. China was quite 
prepared for further sacrifices, but what she did expect was that the 
members of the League would come forward with material aid and 
with co-operation. 

What was happening in China was not without influence in Europe, 
and Chinese successes had contributed to the lessening of European 
tension. He therefore appealed to the Council to apply the measures 
of the Covenant and to implement the two resolutions. 


May 11.—Appeal by the Spanish Republican Government and 
statement by Senor del Vayo and by Lord Halifax. Statement re 
Swiss neutrality. (See Special Notes.) 

The delegate of Chile, speaking in the Council on League reform, 
declared it was useless to wait for non-member States to change their 
view about the Covenant. Since a coercive League must be universal, 
and since attempts to apply certain principles of the Covenant had 
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been within an ace of provoking a collective war, the League was 
now an empty shell and a dangerous illusion. 

If it were reformed by everything coercive being cut out the 
moral authority of the Covenant might well do more to prevent disputes 
than legal provisions which were not applied. Already one could see 
the great Powers turning with success to the method of guaranteeing 
peace by means of bilateral agreements. At the same time, it was 
in the interests of all that the technical organs of the League should be 
maintained in their existing form. 

The Emperor Haile Selassie arrived in Geneva. The Ethiopian 
delegation circulated a statement signed by him on the situation in 
Abyssinia reading: ‘‘ The information available to the public on 
conditions in Ethiopia is so meagre that people are easily misled into 
believing that the Italian Army has accomplished the conquest of the 
country. . . . Ethiopia is far from having been conquered ; efforts to 
occupy the whole country are meeting with the heroic resistance of the 
Ethiopian people ; and the Ethiopian civil and military administration 
is actively maintained in a large part of the country.” 

It declared that the resistance was more intense, united, and 
effective than at any time since the autumn of 1935, and there was 
every reason to believe it would be intensified during the rains. 

May 12.—The Council heard a declaration by the British Foreign 
Secretary regarding the question of Abyssinia, and accepted it without 
a vote. The members noted that 20 League States had already 
recognized the Italian annexation, while others had not. They agreed 
that, as only war or the threat of war could right the wrong, it would 
be better for States to be freed from their obligations and allowed to 
recognize the annexation or not as they saw fit. 

The President, summing up the discussion, said the Council had 
not been called upon to make a pronouncement on questions of principle, 
nor to retract any past judgment of the Council or Assembly, nor to 
adopt any line of conduct, suggesting, in the name of the League, that 
it should be followed. 

It was clear, he said, that the great majority of the members 
considered it was the duty of the members of the League to determine 
individually their own attitude in the light of their own situation and 
obligations. 

(For Lord Halifax’s statement and speeches by the Emperor 
Haile Selassie, and the Russian and Chinese delegates, see Special Note.) 

May 13.—The Council, by 4 votes to 2, with 9 abstentions, 
rejected a resolution proposed by the Spanish delegation inviting the 
League to envisage as from that moment the end of the policy of 
non-intervention. 

_ Sefior del Vayo made a declaration criticizing the attitude of 
Great Britain and Lord Halifax replied to this. (See Special Note.) 

Spain and the U.S.S.R. voted for the resolution, and France, 
Great Britain, Poland, and Rumania against it. 

_At a secret meeting Dr. Koo demanded strong League action 
against Japanese aggression, and suggested the possibility of sanctions. 
[he members declined to contemplate sanctions, but assured the 
Chinese delegate of their determination to put no obstacle in the way 
of continued Chinese defence. 

The Japanese bureau at Geneva issued a denial of the charge 
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that their troops were using or preparing to use gas, and stated that 
the Chinese were using it and manufacturing it in Honan. 

May 14.—Chilean Government’s withdrawal from the League. 
(See Chile.) 

The Council noted with regret the decision of Chile to leave the 
League. 

The Council adopted a resolution, which was accepted by Dr. Koo 
as showing some slight improvement on previous ones, in reply to the 
Chinese appeal. It urged that League members should do their utmost 
to give effect to earlier resolutions of the Assembly and Council as to 
the needs of China’s defence, and should take into serious consideration 
any request she might make in accordance with them. 

It further requested the Governments of States able to do so to 
inform the League of any facts they might discover ve the charge that 
Japan was preparing to use gas. 

Lord Halifax declared that the British Government had done their 
best “ within the limits which the situation in the U.K. imposes upon 
them ”’ to implement their obligations to China under the resolutions 
previously adopted, and that they would continue to give requests for 
material and financial aid their serious and sympathetic consideration. 
M. Bonnet gave a similar assurance. The Polish delegate abstained 
from voting. 

Declaration by League Council ve status of Switzerland. (See 


Special Note). 


Manchukuo 
May 12.—Recognition of the Government by Germany. (See 


Germany. External Affairs). 


Mexico 

May 3.—The President, in a statement on the sale of oil, said 
Mexico would give preference to democratic nations, as proof that her 
‘ethics are based on the most elemental principles of international 
solidarity with democratic countries.”’ 

He added that “if England is not interested in our petroleum it 
is certain we shall find other markets in which to place it.”’ 

May 12.—The President announced that the Government would 
offer 60 per cent. of the total oil production to the companies for 
10 years as compensation for the expropriation. The offer involved 
delivery of the oil to the companies at the ports, and it was estimated 
it would cancel the sum at which the properties were valued. 

The Government received a Note from the British Government 
requesting the immediate payment of the sum of 370,692 pesos in 
connection with British claims for losses arising from revolutionary 
actions between Nov. 20, rgr0, and May 31, 1920. 

The Note also stated that on Dec. 31, 1935, Mexico had undertaken 
that the sum of 3,795,697 pesos due to the British Government should 
be paid in rr yearly instalments beginning Jan. 1936. The first two 
instalments were paid, but the 3rd, due on Jan. 1, had not been, and 
no reply had been received to numerous oral and written communica- 
tions. A similar debt to the U.S.A. had been punctually discharged. 

A large portion of the Mexican foreign debt was held by British 
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subjects who, in the past 25 years, had received no interest in 20 years 
and only part of that due in 5. 

May 14.—Recall of Minister to Great Britain and Note to British 
Government. (See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

The British Minister called on the Foreign Minister to present a 
Note from his Government withdrawing the Legation staff. 

The Government paid the French and Italian claims arising from 
the losses in revolutions between I910 and 1920, as well as the British. 

The Government bloc in the Senate recommended to President 
Cardenas that Mexico should not sell petrol products to Great Britain 
“if within a reasonable time difficulties, such as the boycott, do not 
disappear.”’ 

The Conferation of Mexican Labour telegraphed to the Secretary 
of the British Trades Union Congress that the three British Notes had 
shown unjustified aggressiveness and that the British Government 
were violating the sovereignty and independence of Mexico in criticizing 


her action. 


Norway 
May 9.—Delegates from Belgium, Holland, Luxemburg, Denmark, 


Sweden, Finland, and Norway met in Oslo to discuss the working of 
the Hague Agreement of May, 1937. 

May 11.—An official statement announced that the delegates of 
the Oslo Powers had recognized that international developments had 
made it impossible to prolong the Hague Agreement in its entirety 
beyond July 1 (its expiry date), but that they had confirmed the desire 
of their Governments to continue the economic co-operation begun in 


Oslo in 1930. 


Palestine 
May 3.—An Arab notable of Haifa was shot by terrorists, and at 


Nablus bombs exploded near the residence of the Mayor. 

May 4.—An Arab employee of the Iraq Petroleum Co. was shot 
in Jerusalem. 

May 5.—Further outrages were reported, including the throwing 
of a bomb at a Jewish bus near Jerusalem. Troops began a comb-out 
of an area of 300 square miles in Central Palestine. 

May 7.—An Arab bandit named Issa Battat, believed to be guilty 
of — murders including that of Mr. Starkey, was killed by the 
police. 
May 9.—The Nashashibi “ National Defence ’’ Party submitted a 
memo. to the Partition Commission rejecting all partition schemes, 
and declining to appear before it. It suggested that the Mandate 
should be superseded by a national government accompanied by a 
treaty like that with Iraq. 

May 14.—Fighting with Arab bands in Galilee resulted in a British 
soldier being killed and in 15 casualties being inflicted on the Arabs. 
The troops had searched a village and found arms and ammunition. 


Poland 

May 6.—It was announced that a reply had been received from 
the Czech Government to the Government’s Note of April 6 re Com- 
munist activity on the frontier. They promised to take steps to 
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“liquidate this dangerous diversion activity organized in Czecho- 
slovakia.”’ 

The Polish Government were understood to be awaiting the 
fulfilment of the promised steps and to have stated that “‘ only complete 
results will be considered as settling the problem.” 

May 7.—The Government were informed by the British Govern- 
ment of the steps taken in Prague by them, in conjunction with the 
French Government, to promote a peaceful settlement of the Sudeten 
German problem. 

May 10.—President Moscicki appointed Professor Bartel, a well- 
known Liberal and former Prime Minister, to be a member of the 
Senate. 

The Central Committee of the Ukrainian National Democratic 
Organization (U.N.D.O.), meeting at Lwow, decided to abandon, as 
unsuccessful, the policy of co-operation with the Government. A 
resolution was adopted complaining that the minority rights promised 
in 1935 in cultural, economic, and educational fields had not been 
respected, and demanding an autonomous régime for the Ukrainians 
in Eastern Galicia (they numbered between 4 and 5 millions). 

The authorities ordered the dissolution of a Ukrainian women’s 
organization. 

May 13.—The Gazeta Polska published a renewed “ demand of 
the Polish population in Czechoslovakia for autonomy,” and reported 
that the minority in Silesia had announced “ three basic guarantees 
which the eventual Autonomy Law would have to include for the 
effective settlement of the Government’s plans concerning this important 
problem.” 

These were: (1) Direct and decisive influence of the Polish popula- 
tion on public policy in their areas. (2) Full autonomy for national 
cultural life, and the right of direct decision on educational policy. 
(3) Direct and decisive influence on economic organization, with the 
right to dispose of part of the State revenues derived from the Polish 
areas. 
Compensation for past losses was also demanded, 7.¢., restitution 
of property to the Polish population as from 1918. 


Portugal 
May 3.—The Government decreed an increased naval programme 
to cost some £2,225,000, and to include 3 destroyers and 3 submarines. 


Rumania 
May 4.—The Permanent Council of the Little Entente met 


Sinaia, where King Carol also arrived. It was attended by the Prime 
Minister of Yugoslavia and the Foreign Minister of Czechoslovakia. 
The Foreign Minister, speaking at a banquet, said the Little 
Entente was ready to support any proposals to maintain peace provided 
the sovereignty of its States was respected. The many changes which 
had occurred had found the Entente with a constant line of conduct, 
and it looked to the future with optimism, conscious of its political 
force. They stretched out the hand of friendship to their neighbours. 
May 5.—A communiqué issued at the end of the Conference stated 
that the 3 Ministers reached the unanimous conclusion that they must 
continue their efforts to co-operate in any work of appeasement and 
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collaboration. The Council examined carefully the question of relations 
between the 3 States and Hungary, and expressed the unanimous wish 
to continue the negotiations in progress with a view to the establishment 
of understanding and confidence in the Danube basin ; and the loyalty 
of the Entente’s members to the League was reaffirmed. 

They also agreed that it was in the interest of all those who had 
so far collaborated in the furtherance of economic exchanges in the 
Danube basin to continue to give their moral, technical, and material 
collaboration to the search for a solution. 

May 12.—The general meeting of the European Danube Com- 
mission was held at Galatz. 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

May 3.—The insurgents attacked north-east of Teruel and isolated 
the Government positions in the Sierra de Gudar, due east of the town. 
One column advanced up the valley of the upper Alfambra from Jorcas, 
and another further south occupied the line of the Seco, a small stream 
coming down from the Sierra de Gudar, and took El Pobo village. 

Madrid was bombarded, and the British Embassy building hit, 
but no one hurt. 

The Minister of Justice in Burgos issued a Decree re-establishing 
the Society of Jesus, which had been dissolved by the decree of Sefior 
Azafia’s Government on Jan. 24, 1932. 

May 4.—Insurgent attacks continued, and the Republican line 
South of the Morella sector was broken. 

May 5.—Valencia was raided, and 15 people killed. Castellon was 
bombarded and much damage done. 

May 6.—Valencia harbour was twice bombed by planes reported 
to be German. 

May 11.—Valencia was raided and 22 people killed. 

The insurgents attacked on the Castellon-Teruel border, and made 
considerable progress. 

May 12.—Two raids on Barcelona resulted in 46 deaths. 

The insurgents captured Cantavieja, the H.Q. of the Republicans 
in the Morella, Castelote, and El Pobo sectors. Another column 
progressed southward along the road from Aliaga to Mora de Rubielos. 

May 13.—Further raids were made on Barcelona and Valencia. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

May 4.—U.S. Government’s decision ve the arms embargo. (See 
U.S.A. External Affairs.) 

May 9.—Protest by British steamer captains at attacks on British 
shipping at Valencia. (See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

May 11.—Sefior Del Vayo’s appeal to the League Council, and 
speech by the British Foreign Secretary. (See Special Note.) 

May 12.—Administration of General Franco was recognized as 
the Government of Spain by the Portuguese Government. 

May 14.—The British ship Euphorburn was hit in Barcelona 
harbour, and the Greatend was hit and set on fire at Valencia. 


THE POWERS AND NoN-INTERVENTION. 
May 5.—The French Government were reported to be ready to 
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after the census of the “‘ volunteers” had begun. 


May 16.—Italian statement ve number of Italians in Spain. (See 


Italy. External Affairs.) 





Switzerland 


ment’s decision re Swiss neutrality and Article 16 of the Covenant. 
(See League of Nations.) 


Syria and the Lebanon 
May 15.—Fifty people were arrested in Beirut following the 


discovery of a plot to overthrow the Government with a view to having 
a French Governor of the Lebanon in its place. 


U.S.A. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

May 3.—The Senate, by 56 votes to 28, approved the Bill authoriz- 
ing the expenditure of $1,156 million for the Navy. (It authorized 
the construction of a total of 135,000 tons of battleships, 2 aircraft 
carriers of 20,000 tons, g cruisers, 23 destroyers, 9 submarines, 26 
auxiliary craft, and 950 aircraft.) 

May 7.—The leader of the Nazi movement in the U.S.A. telegraphed 
to the President, the U.S. Attorney-General, and others asking for the 
“ exoneration ’’ of the German-American Bund, and protesting against 
charges made against it by a Representative in Congress. 

The police had refused permission to the Bund to hold parades in 
certain places in or near New York. 

May 11.—The Senate passed the Merchant Marine Bill, authorizing 
direct subsidies for the building of vessels and for the operation of 
shipping lines. 

May 12.—The House of Representatives passed the Government's 
measure for a “spending and lending” programme, to cost 
$3,119,425,000 in all. 

May 13.—A census of unemployment conducted on a voluntary 
basis showed that 11 million people had registered, of whom 5,833,000 
were totally unemployed, 2 million unemployed except for emergency 
work, and 3,200,000 partly unemployed. 

The Senate passed the Navy Expansion Bill in a form which left 
it to the President to decide whether battleships larger than 35,000 tons 
were essential to the national defence. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 
May 3.—The Secretary of the Treasury received the French 
Ambassador and the Financial Counsellor to the British Embassy. 
May 4.—Mr. Morgenthau stated that the U.S.A., Great Britain, 
and France had agreed to continue the Tripartite Monetary Agreement, 
and added: “ We feel that what the French Treasury proposes to do 


comes within the spirit of the Agreement.” 
It was announced that the Administration had decided to support 


Senator Nye’s resolution to repeal the Congress motion of Jan. 8, 1937, 
applying the neutrality policy to both sides in Spain, and to authorize 
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allow international control on the Spanish frontier for some weeks 










May 14.—Formal declaration of League Council ve the Govern- 
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the President to lift the embargo against the Republicans under the 
neutrality statute of May 1, 1937. 

May 5.—The Secretary for War, addressing the Chamber of 
Commerce in Washington, said: “I warn Germany, Japan, and Italy 
that if dictatorships push the democratic nations too far the result will 
be war... it is essential that this continued aggression should be 
halted before things get out of hand. Certainly some of the ‘ have- 
not ’ nations are suffering in their standard of living, but not because 
of scarcity of raw materials. They are using their foreign exchange 
for armaments. As they themselves said, they are buying guns instead 
of butter.” 

Sir John Simon’s statement ve U.S. currency policy. (See Great 
Britain. External A ffatrs). 

May 6.—Mr. Hull made a protest to the press against constant 
misrepresentation of the Government’s foreign policy in some news- 
papers, especially on the subject of Spain. 

May 8.—The President sent a Message during an international 
broadcast on Economic Co-operation in the Americas in which he said 
that co-operation in the solution of economic problems “ offers one of 


the practical approaches to the task which the world must undertake. 
There is a general and growing realization that no nation or group of 
nations can enjoy prosperity or plenty when a large part of the world 
is in economic distress.” 

May 11.—An official statement for the press re the refusal of the 
National Munitions Board to allow the export of helium gas to Germany 
explained that ‘ responsibility in the matter rests on the 6 Cabinet 


officers who form the Board, and the objection of any one of them 
prevents a sale; the President is without power under the law, as it 
stands, to override the judgment of the 6 and to direct the sale of 
helium gas for export.” 

Mr. Hull stated that the Government had presented, through the 
Ambassador in Berlin, a formal protest against the application to 
U.S. citizens of the German Decree requiring all Jews to register all 
their property in the Reich exceeding 5,000 m. in value. 

May 12.—Mr. Hull told the press that the Government would not 
change their policy of refusing to recognize territorial changes effected 
by force, and referred to his statement of July 16, 1937, outlining 
the basic principles and policies deemed necessary for the maintenance 
of any satisfactory structure of international order. 

They did not intend to deviate from any of those principles and 
policies, and “the President’s comment on the recent Anglo-Italian 
conversations was not intended to affect or alter in any way our general 
position with regard to any of these principles.” 

He added that he had been consulted fully regarding the President’s 
statement of April 19, and that he was “ heartily in accord.” 

The State Department announced that consultation was going on 
with more than 30 Governments which had agreed to co-operate in 
setting up an inter-Governmental Committee to facilitate the emigration 
of refugees from Austria and Germany. They had suggested that the 
first meeting should be on July 6 at Evian. 

May 13.—The Foreign Relations’ Committee of the Senate, by 
17 votes to 1, decided to shelve the Nye resolution, proposing the 
raising of the embargo on the export of arms to both sides in “ civil 
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conflict,’’ and the granting of permission to supply arms to the Spanish 
Republican Government. It had before it a letter from Mr. Hull 
urging that no action should be taken at the present time, on the 
ground that the Spanish situation still contained a great danger of 
international war. 

‘“‘ Even if the legislation applied to both parties,” he said, “its 
re-enactment would still subject us to unnecessary risks which we have 
so far avoided. The real test of the advisability of making any changes 
in the statutes now in effect should be whether such changes would 
further tend to keep us from becoming involved, directly or indirectly, 
in a dangerous European situation.” 


U.S.S.R. 

May 5.—Statements by Japanese Foreign Office ve Russian help 
to China, etc. (See Japan.) 

May 9.—The Government rejected the British protest regarding 
the case of Rose Cohen, on the ground that she had applied for Soviet 
citizenship in December, 1936, which had been granted to her on 
April 13, 1937. (She was expelled from the Communist Party in July, 
1937, on the arrest of her husband.) 

The Government were informed by the British Government of the 
steps taken in Prague, in conjunction with the French Government, 
to promote a peaceful settlement of the Sudeten German problem. 

May 16.—The Government rejected a Note from Japan dated 
May I1 protesting against a speech made by the Naval Commissar on 
May 1 at Vladivostock. (He was reported to have said that “ the 
Japanese imperialists, like bloodthirsty mad dogs, tear to pieces the 
living body of China. . . .’’) 

It was pointed out that “a campaign of slander and propaganda 
against the U.S.S.R. has been systematically carried on by Japan... 
frequently with the participation of official institutes and persons. 
Such propaganda caused justified indignation . .. and influenced 
utterances in the Soviet press and among individuals in regard to 
Japan. Nevertheless it is necessary to note that ... there has not 
been one single case in the Soviet Union when a statesman or even 
newspapers or private individuals urged war against Japan.” 


Vatican City 

May 4. Yt he Pope, addressing some 450 newly-wedded couples, 
said that sad things were happening, both far and near, and among 
them was that it was “ not found out of place and untimely to hoist 
in Rome on the day of the Holy Cross (May 3) the banner of another 
cross which is not the Cross of Christ.” 


Yugoslavia 
May 9.—The Turkish Premier and Foreign Minister arrived in 


Belgrade. 














